BRITISH ESTDUSTRY
and in 1915 it introduced an ad valorem import duty of
one-third on all motor-cars. Between August 1924 and
July 1925 this duty was repealed, but then imposed
again, and with that short interim it has been in force
since 1915, and has since been extended to apply to
spare parts as well. The important point to be noted
here is that Great Britain's motor-car industry, which
began under the same conditions as the corresponding
continental industries, was unable to develop except
under a protective tariff.
After the war certain manufacturers, and in par-
ticular the Morris works, began to introduce U.S.
mass-production methods. They concentrated on a
few cheap models so that in 1928 no less than three-
quarters of the total British production of motor-cars
came from three works whilst the remaining quarter
was distributed amongst 30 or 40 other works. The
dividing line between mass production and individual
quality production had thus been very clearly drawn.
The conditions under which the British motor-car
industry worked were very favourable indeed. It was
able to buy its raw materials on a free world market
and import them without the payment of import duties,
whilst it sold its finished product behind a high pro-
tective tariff in a rich market. Small wonder therefore
that British motor-car production increased from year
to year : from 71,000 cars in 1923 to 182,000 in 1929.
With the outbreak of the world economic crisis in 1929
there was a slight set-back, but the interesting thing
about it was that it was so small. In 1931 production
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